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small children. In fact, children are consistently 
slighted in May 's analysis, figuring as decisions about 
procreation, sometimes as sources of pride, or as fac- 
tors in their mothers' nervous breakdowns, but we get 
no real sense of the functioning or meaning of the 
family unit. May concentrates instead on the relations 
between husband and wife. Furthermore, her empha- 
sis on the importance of sexuality in marriage (even if 
expectations were frustrated) seems overstated, judg- 
ing by her presentation of the KLS data. 

There are smaller quibbles. May's use of Hollywood 
as a barometer of populär culture is interesting but 
uneven, and frequent restatements of her thesis are 
sometimes intrusive, but the strengths of this book far 
outweigh any qualifications. May has made an impor- 
tant contribution to the current historical reassessment 
of the 1950s, has given voice to a much-maligned 
generation, and offers much to those of us — children 
of that era — who still seek the meanings of our parents' 
lives. 

For all the poignance and eloquence of May's sub- 
jects as they reveal their hopes and dreams and disap- 
pointments, the wörds I will remember most are May's: 
"They made the choices they believed they had to 
make" (p. 207). It is a sympathetic picture, but still a 
grim one. 

BETH L. BAILEY 

Barnard College 
Columbia University 

mark silk. Spiritual Politics: Religion and America since 
World War IL New York: Simon and Schuster. 1988. 
Pp. 206. $19.95. 

With this book Mark Silk has given general readers an 
engaging, well-written, and beguilingly brief chronicle 
of the role of organized religion in American society 
since the 1940s. His achievement in doing so should 
not be underestimated, for Silk manages to be learned 
at the same time that he is lucid. 

This accpunt is not church history as it is customarily 
rendered. Silk shuns the predictable features of the 
survey approach, such as an unstinting catalog of 
persons and their pronouncements, in favor of a kind 
of socially sensitive intellectual history in which distinct 
episodes that are nevertheless emblematic of America's 
special religious ethos are selected for discussion. That 
ethos, Silk believes, was constructed precariously atop a 
major fault line, a "tension . . . between exclusivist 
creeds," whose style he labeis "conversion," and a 
"spiritually inclusive national faith," which he terms 
"adhesiona)" (p. 19). Americans, in other words, were 
ideally to value their particular religious commitments 
but not so much that those commitments submerged 
the common feelings that Citizens were to share as 
Americans. As a result, however, any account of reli- 
gion's place in American life is necessarily marked by a 
confusing oscillation between two apparently conflict- 
ing convictions, fused for all time (and for the continu- 



ing Instruction of generations of historians) in a now- 
infamous utterance in 1952 by president-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. "Our form of government has no sense 
unless it is founded in a deeply feit religious faith," 
Eisenhower was supposed to have said, adding, "and I 
don't care what it is" (p. 40). 

A cornerstone of this structure of thought, Silk 
argues, was the synthetic notion of a "Judeo-Christian 
tradition," a device that he claims was invented during 
the war to bind religiously diverse Americans together 
in Opposition to the forces of fascism in Europe and to 
its sympathizers everywhere. "The idea," notes Silk, 
"was to invoke a common faith for a united democratic 
front" against totalitarianism worldwide, to create "the 
spirituality of the American Way" (pp. 41, 44). Reli- 
gion, then, came to be regarded as the principal source 
of Western, democratic, American values, and the 
country's "adhesional" faith had its glue. But how, 
within such a scheme, could the specific — and often 
contradictory — appeals of multiple religious creeds be 
accommodated? Delicate ecumenical diplomacy, ac- 
complished more frequently by gestures of indirection 
than by ones of integrity, was the task of the day. 

In spite of a recurrent theoretical insistence, this is 
not a book that is wanting for either historical scope or 
colorful anecdotes. Within allusions to Roman Cathol- 
icism alone, Silk treats converts to the faith as varied as 
Cläre Boothe Luce, Thomas Merton, and Avery 
Dulles; advocates of the church's relevance to modern 
conditions as dissimilar as Jacques Maritain and Bishop 
Fulton Sheen; contenders over the morality of war as 
different as Dorothy Day, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
and Daniel Berrigan; and writers on religious liberty as 
opposite as Jesuits Leonard Feeney (he of the "Boston 
Heresy": extra ecclesiam nulla salus) and John Courtney 
Murray (who later served as architect of a momentous 
declaration on the subject by the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil). 

Page for page, this volume condenses more authentic 
analytical depth and telling historical fact about the 
modern course of religion in the United States than 
almost any other volume currently for sale in trade 
bookstores, places where shelves dedicated to matters 
religious still sag under the weight of scriptures largely 
unread, personal testimonies gone unheeded, and in- 
spirational tracts that border on the insipid. 

KEVIN J. CHRISTIANO 

University ofNotre Dame 

Michael woodiwiss. Crime, Crusades, and Corruption: 
Prohibitions in the United States, 1900-1987 . Totowa, 
N.J.: Barnes and Noble. 1988. Pp. ix, 260. $33.50. 

As American as apple pie, moral Crusades or prohibi- 
tions have been an integral aspect of modern American 
history. Generating tens of thousands of laws on the 
federal, State, and local levels, Americans have devel- 
oped an active tradition of policing and regulating the 
social behavior of their neighbors. No wonder, then, 



